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Abstract 

This study explores the transformation of pre-service teachers in their attainment of effective teaching skills. Pre-service 
teachers learn about the learning-to-read process and implementations of component skills of teaching reading within 
the practicum. More importantly, pre-service teachers achieve a meaningful understanding of the declarative, procedural 
and strategic knowledge of working with struggling readers as well as the merits, utilities and appropriate applications 
of important literacy skills. Through reflecting, rehearsing, and revising teaching/learning practices, pre-service teachers 
are able to augment scripted Direct Instruction curriculum to improve student reading performance, and further generate 
meaningful learning gains that promote sustainability for themselves and their students. 

Keywords: pre-service teachers, practicum, effective teaching skills, struggling readers, reading performance, revising 
teaching/learning practices 

1. Introduction 

1.1 Teacher Preparation 

Workshops where teachers become passive participants is a commonly used Professional Development (PD) model for 
special education teachers; however, this approach results in limited impact on future instruction and the way teachers 
conduct classes (Dingle at al. 2011; Garet et ah, 2008), partly because participants are inattentive passive learners who 
contribute little or nothing to the learning process. Our recommended practicum model is a learner-centered, 
“tell-show-try-apply” professional development model that engages participants throughout the learning process 
(Browder et ah, 2012; Desimone, 2009; McLeskey, 2011). This model is grounded in four primary assertions of the 
teaching-learning process: 

1.2 Students 

Students do not care about how much you know, until they know how much you care. Responsive teaching should work 
in conjunction with domain expertise and give more weight in specific praises and immediate feedback that pre-service 
teachers can share with students (Brownell et ah, 2009). Our model teaches practicum teachers to show they care by 
practicing “responsive teaching,” which entails observing students closely and adjusting teaching pace based on 
students’ responses. 

Tedious repetitions in recalling details does not yield meaningful benefits in later retention efforts (Brown, Roediger & 
McDaniel, 2014); therefore, it is imperative that teachers monitor and maintain student attention throughout the learning 
process. We provided differential reinforcements on desirable behaviors (such as reading words correctly with 
appropriate speed and expression), by acknowledging and rewarding students when they perform specific desirable 
behaviors. 

1.3 Special Education Students 

Special education students need explicit instruction and sufficient practice to retain foundational skills. For instance, 
reading with comprehension can be a challenge when it involves texts with unknown words or unfamiliar topics 
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(Carnine, Silbert, Kame’emnui & Tarver, 2010). To help students improve vocabulary knowledge and reading 
comprehension, pre-service teachers are prompted to supplement the DI scripts and provide learners “student-friendly 
explanations" to unknown words and model "think-aloud” on how to locate evidence to support their answers to 
comprehension questions. The gradual release of responsibilities makes the tasks challenging but feasible. This practice 
of focusing on vocabulary, comprehension, reasoning and elaboration is aligned with research supporting students with 
special needs to meet reading and language arts standards set in the Common Core Standards (Haagcr & Vaughn, 2013 
a, b). 

Some pre-service teachers initially demonstrated poor teaching practices and failed to effectively engage students in the 
learning process. Those “light-bulb” moments that occurred through their trials and tribulations should be 
acknowledged, accepted, processed, and properly released and archived. These reflections can be at a content level or at 
a personal level. Efforts in which a pre-service teacher exerted reflective practice can make learning deeper and long 
lasting for students and the teacher. 

1.4 The Reading Process 

Many school districts have adopted Direct Instruction (DI) scripted lessons for remediation because of its effectiveness 
and its appearance of simplicity in training interventionists of DI. When administrators and pre-service teachers 
underestimate the complexity of teaching scripted DI reading lessons as remediation for students with special needs, 
they are less likely to exert the necessary efforts needed to fully understand implementation of the curriculum, learning 
needs of targeted students and the dual roles in the process for learning/teaching of a new program. With the absence of 
these needed efforts, student learning gains can become less apparent and ineffective. 

Learning to read can be one of the most complex skills for students to acquire; remediating struggling readers can also 
be a difficult and complex process for teachers to master. The purpose of this study is to gain a better understanding of 
procedures and outcomes of the “learning-to-teach" behaviors of Pre-Service Teachers in the specific context of 
delivering scripted reading lessons and essential literacy strategies to students who struggle with reading. While most of 
the special education research focuses on efficacy of interventions, the content of effective professional development for 
pre-service special education teachers falls significantly behind the demand for teaching all students with rigor and 
transparency (Lang & Fox, 2004; Leko & Borwnell, 2009; McLeskey & Ross, 2004; Sindelar et al., 2010). 

2. Method 

This study explored pre-service teachers’ acquisition of teaching skills, in the context of providing struggling readers 
intervention with basic literacy skills. We assessed pre-service teachers’ components skills in teaching DI scripted 
reading lessons during the pre-teaching training. During the practicum, we conducted four focused observations and 
subsequent debriefing for the pre-service teachers to reflect and receive feedback on their enactment of the scripted 
reading lessons. Tables 1 and 2 show the comprehensive assessment plan for the proposed practicum model, which 
includes the focus on different facets of acquiring essential skills for teaching struggling readers. The brief description 
of participants, pre-teaching training and practicum are provided in the next section. 

Table 1. Pre-Teaching assessment 


Name of Assessment 

Focus of Assessment 

Type of Assessment 

1. Reading Checkouts (1 min.) 

Competency in reading unfamiliar 
texts in verbatim with appropriate 
speed and expression 

Performance Assessment; 
Standardized Test 

Administration 

2. Sound Checkouts (1 min.) 

Competency in verbally identifying 
commonly used sounds or sound 
combinations 

Performance Assessment; 
Standardized Test 

Administration 

3. Quiz on DI Principles (30 min.) 

Foundational understanding of the 
primers of teaching DI scripted 
reading lessons. 

Curriculum Based Assessment 

4. Lesson Checkouts (10 min.) 

Mock Teaching of a designated DI 
lesson. 

Performance Assessment; 
Checklist used 

5. Quiz on WRMT Test 
Administration Procedure 

Foundational knowledge on the test 
administration and scoring of a 
standardized reading assessment 

Curriculum Based Assessment 
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Table 2. Teaching assessment via the coaching model 


6. Administration of WRMT as the 
Pre and post tests 

Competency in administering and 
scoring a standardized reading 

assessment 

Performance Assessment 

7. Four Direct Observations 

Competency in teaching scripted DI 
lessons and meeting the learning 
needs of targeted students 

Performance Assessment 

8. Teacher’s Journals; Debriefing at 
the Reflective Seminars 

Competency on conducting reflective 
practice of responsive teaching 

Peer and Self Evaluation 

9. Three Writing Assignments: Self 
Evaluation on 

DI teaching; Group Information and 
Letter to Teachers 

Competency on conducting reflective 
practice of responsive teaching and 
communication one’s teaching to 
supervisor, peers and “consumers”. 

Peer and Self Evaluation 


2.1 Participation 

Up to sixteen pre-service teachers and sixty elementary and middle school students were recruited to participate in this 
study each semester. Participants invited to take part in the study were enrolled in the practicum. Prior to sending these 
practicum students to the designated school sites, all practicum teachers received three-weeks of intensive training 
based on Direct Instruction. 

Three special education teachers of the participating school district referred students with mild disabilities and at-risk 
students to participate in the study. Parental consent and student assent were sought before including students in the 
study. Teacher A taught at a self-contained class for students with intellectual disabilities at a middle school. She created 
a rotation of learning stations for students to receive small group instruction; one of the learning stations was staffed 
with the practicum students. Teachers B and C were resource room teachers at the elementary level. They created a 
small homogeneous groups (i.e., students with similar reading levels and skills deficits), at their respective designated 
school sites, based on the students’ prior education data, including but not limited to students’ lEPs or pre-referral 
requests. The practicum students were responsible for tutoring the targeted students. 

2.2 Phase 1 .Pre-teaching Training 

To remediate struggling readers, pre-service teachers were required to demonstrate competency on the critical 
components skills of teaching early literacy skills, show understanding of teaching students with special needs, and 
enact the research-based reading curriculum with fidelity. Teacher knowledge and teacher practice can influence 
student-learning outcomes (McCutchen et ah, 2002). 

2.3 Phase 2: Practicum 

At the designated school sites, the first author (who also served as the practicum instructor and the university supervisor) 
created instructional teams to ensure that all practicum teachers taught 2 hours each week and all participating students 
received interventions four days a week. The length of interventions varied from site to site, but they were determined 
by the consensus of the teachers and the first author. Some school sites chose to have each student receive 30 minutes of 
intervention each day; while others chose to have each student receive 60 minutes of intervention per day. Each 
pre-service teacher was required to maintain communication and collaborate with team members, which including 
texting when the next lesson started and providing teaching recommendations. 

The classroom expectations, teaching routines and teaching wordings remained consistent. Dining the practicum phase 
the pre-service teachers were required to reflect on their teaching. It was observed that: professional practice required 
participants to acknowledge and apply various innovations, which involves revising or expanding existing knowledge. 
According to Yoon et al. (2007), professional development with more than 14 hours showed significant impact on 
student achievement; ones with less than 14 hours showed no statistically significant effect on student achievement. Our 
pre-service teachers received 24 hours of pre-teaching training and 24 hours of field practice (2 hours per week for 12 
weeks). 

2.4 Data Sources, Evidences, Objectives, Materials 

Evidence of the development of teaching skills of the pre-service teachers came from following data sources: 

1. The pre-teaching assessment data that focused on the pre-service teachers’ foundational knowledge of teaching and 
assessing struggling readers. 
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2. Direct observation on pre-service teachers’ enactment of scripted reading lessons. 

3. Teaching Journals 

4. Self-evaluation at the midpoint of their practicum. 

5. Pre-service teachers completed a form that described the dynamics of their instructional groups and the selected 
intervention curriculum. 

6. Summative reports written for the mentor teacher that described the learning outcomes of the interventions. 

7. Debriefing from the reflective seminars. 

8. The Woodcock Reading Mastery Test (WRMT) pre- and post-test data to quantify the learning gains as a result of the 
interventions. 

9. The good-bye list that served as supplementary evidence for teaching effectiveness. 

3. Results 

In the fall 2013 WRMT data revealed that, on average, middle students gained 3.6 months of learning after receiving 10 
weeks of interventions. In the spring 2014 data revealed that, middle students gained 7 months of learning after 
receiving 10 weeks of interventions. Elementary students participated in one session and middle school students 
participated in both intervention sessions. 

All participating students could recite the rules and followed the rules throughout the lessons with minimal prompts and 
received frequent praises from pre-service teachers. Students knew the routines by heart and they appeared enjoying the 
routines. If a routine was interrupted, the student would remind the pre-service teacher of the routine. The same 
observations were reflected in the pre-service teachers’journals and notes from the debriefing sessions. 

3.1 Pre-service Teachers 

Pre-service teachers noted the following in their reflections: 

1. Teaching at a brisk pace is more effective than teaching at a sluggish pace; students are more engaging when 
learning at a brisk pace. 

2. Space practice paired with think time is more effective than massed practice with mindless repetition. 

3. When dealing with student errors teachers should be quick to point out the error and follow up with immediate 
and specific error correction procedures. 

4. The teacher should focus of teaching what makes sense in order to achieve student success. 

5. Specific praise is instrumental towards building more disciplined and confident learners. 

Effective learning strategies are simple and sometimes counterintuitive. The preconceived notions that pre-service 
teachers might have can either hinder or enhance their acquisition of teaching skills; however, upon the analysis of the 
pre-service teachers’journals and debriefing sessions we learned that: 

1. Pre-service teachers appreciate the pre-teaching assessments. 

2. We can use the actual teaching as the exercise to help students generate or activate prior knowledge. 

3. Pre-service teachers are making connections between the course work and practicum experiences. 

4. Pre-service teachers appreciate the uses of analogies and examples that connect to their everyday knowledge. 

5. Pre-service teachers often struggled with the application of strategic knowledge, especially in the context of 
diagnosing the sources of learning errors. 

6. Pre-service teachers need to make “judgment calls” and learn from those decisions. 

7. Pre-service teachers appreciate time they have to rehearse, reflect, and revise their teaching practices. 

3.2 Significance of the Study 

There are estimated 40 to 50 percent of new teachers leave the profession within the first 5 years. Lack of support has 
been cited as a leading cause for teacher attrition (Ingersoll, 2003; Perda, 2013). Bridging the research-to-practice gap 
in the practicum can be the first step to remedy this situation (McLeskey & Billingsley, 2008). Disseminating effective 
pedagogy is a goal of teacher preparation programs and faculty must take andragogy into consideration while designing 
learning expereinces. By helping pre-service teachers experience “beneficial struggles” in authentic learning, the faculty 
can better prepare teachers to be life-long learners and conduct reading interventions with competence and compassion. 
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4. Discussion 

According to Knowles, Holton, and Swanson (2014), how adults learn can be ostensibly different from the pedagogical 
model. The first task of facilitating adult learning is to secure the buy-in from the learner. The drive to know can 
become potent, if learners understand the urgency and significance of the knowledge. The student teachers in this study 
understood the importance of the practicum experience to enhance their learning. The second task of facilitating adult 
learning is to help learners to arrive at the self-concept of confident and competent learners, so that they are more likely 
to take ownership of their own learning. The third task of facilitating adult learning is to help learners maximize their 
prior experience. Instead of using “one-size-fits-all” instruction, the university faculty utilizes the coaching model and 
gives students individualized feedback on what they did right during the practicum and what are their areas in need of 
improvement. While helping adult learners to maximize knowledge, skills and experience they bring to enhance their 
learning, the university faculty also needed to be aware of the mental blocks, values, beliefs, and biases that adult 
learners have that could inadvertently undermine their learning. The university advisers must use an array of strategies 
to help adult learners to open their minds to new approaches and examine the efficacy of their practice. By validating 
the attributes, knowledge and skills the adult learners bring to the practicum and by providing needed coaching to 
remediate the negative effects of biases and skill deficits, the university faculty could help practicum students become 
more ready to learn and fully benefit from this field experience. 

Furthermore, by making the task a slightly above the learners’ current skills can help learners experience “desirable 
struggles”, during which the skills and knowledge will be better learned and better retained (Bjork & Bjork, 1992). The 
learning experience occurred during the practicum can be used to illustrate how some difficulties could elicit more 
willful efforts from learners, and how reflective practices were emerging during the think-time. These occurred between 
spacing of practice, interleaving, and mixing up practice. The seemingly inconvenience of reflecting during acquisition 
of the skills, instead of interrupting learning, actually make learning stronger, more enduring and more precise. By 
helping learners understand the rationale behind the scripts and signals, the practicum students learn to bridge the gap 
between theory and best practice. By helping pre-service teachers experience “desirable struggles” in authentic learning, 
the faculty can better prepare preservice teachers to be life-long learners and conduct reading interventions with 
compassion and competence. 
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